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of the poor, with granting relief to the lame, impotent, old,
blind, and such others as were poor and not able to labour,
and with apprenticing pauper children. In the event of the
able-bodied poor refusing to perform the tasks allotted to them,
they might be sent to the house of correction. In order to pro-
vide dwellings for the poor, the overseers might erect houses on
waste or common land within their parish (with the leave of
the lord of the manor). With exceptions for certain deserving
classes begging was strictly forbidden. By another act the
justices of the peace were to cause to be erected one or more
houses of correction in every county or city in order that all
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars might, after being
whipped, be sent to a house of correction, unless the place of
birth or residence for one year of the culprit was known, in
which case he or she was to be sent from parish to parish until
reaching the place of birth or last legal residence.
Probably a mistake was made in fixing so small an area as
a parish as the unit of poor relief, because the overseers were
often more concerned to save their neighbours5 pockets by re-
stricting relief than to afford proper aid to the needy. Certainly
the anxiety of overseers of the poor that new-comers should not
become a charge on the parish often worked great hardship*
Thus a labouring man born in a parish and working there all
his life might find, on marrying a woman living elsewhere, that
the overseers would not permit her to reside in the parish lest
the expected family should become a charge on the poor rates.
Sometimes the overseers would not allow a couple to continue
to dwell in their own village after marriage.1 Such actions
might well create vagrants out of hitherto self-supporting men
and women, but the parish responsible for the social crime
might be able to avoid maintaining them. More reasonable
was the attempt to prevent the settlement of strangers by fining
heavily landlords or lodging-house keepers who provided a roof
for intruders. In fact the first regulations against overcrowding
were inspired as much by fear of increased poor rates as by
dread of visitations of the plague in insanitary tenements.
The enforcement of statutes in the seventeenth century mainly
depended upon the attitude of the justices of the peace and on
the success or failure of the privy council in goading them into
activity. So far as a partial examination of defective materials
1 Alice Clark3 op. cit., pp. 80-3,